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IDEALS OF PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT. 

r I TIE argument of this paper is as follows. Philosophic 
-*- thinking is dominated by either one of two ideals. These 
are in most discussions latent rather than explicit; they appeal 
to apparently opposed intellectual tempers, and when laid bare 
seem to contradict each other. They are beyond proof or 
refutation, yet are no mere subjective wishes, but, to those who 
possess them, necessities of thought. Yet one of them must be 
chosen by every philosopher, for they belong to the very essence 
of philosophic, as distinguished from common and from scientific 
thought. Hence on the great problems such as Rationalism, 
Idealism, and the like, a deadlock results; we find hostile schools, 
neither of which can argue down the other. The only way out 
of this deadlock — a way not travelled in the present paper — 
would be to show that these two ideals, when clearly conceived, 
do not conflict. 

To unearth the ideals, let us first consider some recent utter- 
ances upon the question: Are relations internal or external to 
their terms? As we are not trying to settle the question, it 
will not be necessary to define the words "external" or "in- 
ternal"; the presuppositions of the rival schools will be clear 
enough from their statements. For convenience we may call 
the two views " externalism " and "internalism" respectively. 

We begin with the latter view. Professor Taylor says that if 
externalism be true "it becomes a standing miracle how or why 
any terms should enter into relations to which they are all the 
time absolutely indifferent." 1 Mr. Joachim says "a purely 
external relation is in the end meaningless and impossible." 2 
"Why this atom should be related to that, or indeed any atom 
to any other, is a question which cannot be answered. It 
cannot be answered, for there is no rational ground for the re- 
lation. " s Their position thus seems to be, that a term cannot 
have a relation without something in its own character to account 

^Elements of Metaphysics, p. 148. ^Nature of Truth, p. n. 'Ibid., p. 44. 
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therefor, and thus the relation is logically implied inside the 
term. This rests in turn, I think, on a general presupposition 
that, for philosophical thought at least, nothing can be without 
a ground. Thus Mr. Joachim says, speaking of the reality of 
the given, "the bare fact that an apprehension is 'immediate' 
does not, to my mind, create a presumption in favor of its truth : 
on the contrary, it rouses suspicion. For an ' immediate appre- 
hension' is one, the grounds of which are not stated; and . . . 
perhaps even there are no grounds." 1 Finally, he seems to 
admit that this assumption of a ground, though necessary, cannot 
be verified by observation and therefore is hardly a question 
of fact, for he says, "the truth which our sketch described is — 
from the point of view of human intelligence — an Ideal. " 2 This 
presupposition now, that everything must have a ground (the 
principle of sufficient reason), constitutes one factor in what I 
shall call the ideal of rationality. Another factor will soon 
appear; together they make up the first of the two ideals men- 
tioned at the outset. 

This first factor is again brought to light if we consider one 
or two attempts at refutation of the intellectualism that seems 
implied in internalism, and see why they fail to refute. Pro- 
fessor MacLennan, in a paper devoted to Mr. Bradley's dialectic, 
accuses him of a false psychology of thought, i. e., of making 
thought do what common thought does not naturally do. 3 In 
the same vein, Mr. Schiller would forbid Mr. Bradley's method 
with the words "We have always to find out how men actually 
do feel and think before we can safely generalize or systematize 
as to what they ought to feel and think." 4 But the intellec- 
tualist could reply to both critics that ideals of thought do not 
draw their validity from generalizations based upon common 
thought, but are authoritative in themselves. The worth of 
an ideal is not destroyed by showing that it is not fulfilled in 
common life. And the same answer could be made to Professor 
James's reply to the internalists when they accuse their opponents 
of irrationality. He says, "If 'irrational' here means simply 

1 Op. cit., p. 55- 2 Op. cit., p. 79. 

3 Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. I, pp. 403ff. 4 Humanism, p. 228, note. 
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non-rational, or non-deducible from the essence of either term 
simply, it is no reproach. " l Precisely so, if you do not feel the 
force of the postulate that everything must have a ground; but 
if you do, it is a reproach. 

The presence of the second factor in our first ideal is revealed 
in a similar manner. We find that alleged refutations of Mr. 
Bradley's dialectic fail through not doing justice to another 
presupposition of the intellectualists. This one comes to light 
as follows. Professor James ascribed the contradictions to "the 
treating of a name as excluding from the fact named what the 
name's definition fails positively to include"; 2 that is, to taking 
terms in abstracto as themselves and naught else. Another 
critic, Professor Boodin, likewise traces the fault to "taking 
thoughts as abstractions mutually exclusive, and then attempting 
to bring them together." 3 So too Dr. Stout: "The whole 
argument seems to be vitiated by a confusion between ignoring 
and denying — between abstraction and hypostatising the ab- 
stract Object." 4 And Mr. S. Hodgson speaks in the same way: 
"Mr. Bradley's argument rests on isolating and practically 
hypostatising these terms, and then showing that so to hyposta- 
tise them is to make them self-contradictory." 5 What these 
thinkers seem to me to overlook is that the hypostasis is no 
arbitrary matter, to be set up or stopped at pleasure. The 
rationalistic ideal commands us (and this is its second part) to 
take each term and each relation as just itself and nothing else 
(the law of identity), and it is this command which gives rise to 
the hypostasis. One may refuse to obey this order, but he does 
not thereby refute the validity of the rationalistic postulate, 
and has, so far, no right to blame those who accept it; he simply 
gives up the ideal. Professor Taylor, replying to Dr. Stout's 
assertions above quoted, shows that the latter escapes the con- 
tradictions of relation only by refusing to go on thinking, and by 
stopping with the words "continuity" and " relatedness. " He 

1 A Pluralistic Universe, Appendix A, p. 363. 

i Ibid., p. 60. 'Philosophical Review, Vol. XIX, p. 309. 

'"Alleged Contradictions in the Concept of Relation," Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, 1901-2, p. 13. 
'Ibid., p. 16. 
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says, "I cannot understand how mere insistence on the concrete 
unity of the fact makes the conjunction of its aspects more 
intelligible." 1 The root of the quarrel thus seems to be that 
Professor Taylor's party hold the ideal of rationality to be ultimate 
for thought : their opponents do not. 

For just the same reason Mr. Hobhouse's criticism of the 
dialectic, careful and thorough as it is, seems to me inadequate. 
He lays his finger upon the law-of -identity motive in the ideal, 
but instead of refuting it, turns his back upon it. In treating 
the contradictions of the judgment 'A is B' he says, "You take 
'is* as = 'is completely identical with' . . . then you get a con- 
tradiction. But if 'is' means 'is in one respect' = has an element, 
the contradiction vanishes." 2 "We should not come to the 
examination of the question with a ready-made theory of what 
any of the terms used, for example the copula, must mean." 2 
But "if we take the conception from the facts as given, the con- 
tradiction ceases." 3 That, however, is just what the intel- 
lectualist cannot do. The appeal to fact cannot satisfy the 
thinker who follows an ideal. His terms, copula, etc., must be 
interpreted according to that ideal. Professor Taylor's reply, 
quoted above, is still in point. 

This ascription of internalism and intellectualism to an ideal 
is confirmed by the confession of Mr. Bradley himself. He has 
said in a recent paper, "The criterion of truth, I should say, as of 
everything else, is in the end the satisfaction of a want of our 
nature." 4 And he had already said, "The way of philosophy 
. . . is not the way of life or of common knowledge, and to 
commit oneself to such a principle may be said to depend on 
choice." 6 His opponent Mr. Russell has seen this too, for he 
says, speaking of the internalist view, "This opinion seems 
to rest upon some law of sufficient reason, some desire to show 
that every truth is 'necessary.'" 6 I find no utterances which go 

'Elements of Metaphysics, p. 156. 

2 Theory of Knowledge, p. 166; p. 164. 

3 Ibid., pp. 180 f. 

*Mind, Vol. XVIII, 1909, p. 490. 

5 Appearance and Reality, 1st edition, p. 501. 

'■Mind, Vol. XIX, 1910, p. 374. 
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nearer to the issue than these. The internalists make the choice 
of Mr. Bradley; they choose to regard the ideal of rationality 
as an end in itself, valid, like the categorical imperative of Kant, 
in spite of the needs of common thought or the pains of con- 
tradiction. Accordingly the appeal of their opponents to fact, 
practical needs, the actual constitution of every-day thinking, 
are as refutations misdirected because they overlook the appeal 
of the rationalist's ideal. 

But we must now expose the second of our two ideals. For 
the externalists as well as the internalists are swayed by a need 
of thought. Improbable though it may sound, it seems fair to 
say that they obey a thoroughly "absolutist" demand, viz., 
the demand for absolute certainty here and now. That is, not- 
withstanding their disdain of their opponents' 'absolutism,' they 
themselves worship an 'absolute,' albeit of a somewhat different 
kind. The clearest and briefest statement of externalism seems 
to be that of Mr. B. Russell. 1 He says, in effect, that if A and B 
are related, while the relation is to any extent within the terms, 
or in any way modifies the terms, it is not A and B that are 
related, but A and B modified, i. e., C and D. And the same 
must hold of C and D, and so on forever. So that in the end 
we should be able to make no statement not subject to revision. 
It is the penalty of not getting any finally true propositions that 
gives force to this argument. And what makes this penalty a 
penalty but the desire for unrevisable, that is, absolutely final, 
knowledge? Moreover, this accusation of absolutism that I 
make is confirmed by the fact that Mr. Russell advocates 
absolute position in time and space, and the "principle of ab- 
straction." An opponent might reply to him, "I do not see 
why we finite thinkers must be able to make absolutely final 
statements; neither practical life nor pure science need any more 
than truth relative to their own spheres." But if Mr. Russell 
and other externalists believe that we must have such absolute 
certainty in our finite thinking, I do not see how they can be 
refuted, unless the validity of the rationalist's ideal, which ruins 
all propositions, is already begged. 

1 Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I, p. 448. 
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Based upon the same ideal as Mr. Russell's are the arguments 
of Professor Spaulding. 1 The internalist, he says in effect, finds 
externalism contradictory because implying an infinite regress 
of relations; but in so doing the internalist really contradicts 
himself in turn. For the infinite regress is filled out by means of 
extensional logic, but its necessity is discovered by analyzing the 
intension of the concepts "term" and "relation"; and each 
method taken exclusively is the contradictory of the other. 
Now this accusation is damning to one who believes that our 
finite thought must not be contradictory. But to one who 
believes that we should follow the ideal of rationality wherever 
it leads, it is not enough to say that it leads him to contradiction, 
The internalist might reply that all discursive thinking leads 
to contradiction, but that "to think is no less a necessity." 
Mr. Spaulding, on the other hand, believes, if I understand him, 
that one can drop out the infinite number of successive relations 
between relations and terms, if to use them brings contradiction. 
And he would, I think, point to the case, in mathematics, where 
we sum an infinite series and do not delay upon the infinity of 
terms within the series. It is simply that he does not feel bound 
by the demand for ultimate rationality, but is content to stop 
with the actually reached result, as science and practice do. 
This refutation of Mr. Bradley's contradictions and of internalism 
is like the old answer to Zeno's denial of motion — refutatur 
ambulando — and is after all only the general empirical answer 
of Mr. Jrlobhouse, Mr. Schiller, and others. But because in 
science we disregard, for the purposes in hand, many logical 
implications, and because in daily experience we do so too, we 
do not thereby make science or fact any more ultimately intel- 
ligible. Once give up that ideal, however, and adopt in its place 
the ideal of actually getting final truth here and now, and you 
can be content to do as science does and as common thinking 
does. 

There is, however, a special form in which the externalist 
urges his refutation of the enemy, which looks at first more 
serious than the above. If, he says, every relation modifies its 
1 Philosophical Review, Vol. XIX, pp. 278 ff. 
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terms, then the position we have taken must be modified by our 
taking it, and so cannot be true as stated. Hence internalism 
kills itself and the ideal of rationality on which it is based is 
self-refuting. Now note, first, that this objection, like the other 
above, derives its force from the claim that there must be un- 
revisable truth attainable by human beings. If one did not 
make that claim, he might here join issue and adopt scepticism, 
retaining the ideal. But, second, the objection misconceives the 
situation. If the internalist, viewing the nature of philosophic 
thought, entertains his own view as a result, he is not in relation 
to something external to his own thought. He is thinking about 
thought. Psychologically indeed his momentary thinking is 
distinct from the other instances of thinking about which he 
reflects; and in consequence his particular statement and inter- 
pretation of internalism will differ at different times and from 
other men's. But logically valid thought about thought is not, 
conceptually, related to something external to itself, but to itself 
alone, and by the relation of identity. Now the relation of 
identity, from the purely logical point of view, can be internal 
to its terms without modifying them. Accordingly, internalism, 
as a logical system, is a view which applies to itself; to use Pro- 
fessor Spaulding's term, it is self-critical. Thus the ideal of 
rationality on which it is based is not a self-defeating ideal, in 
the sense that it leads to scepticism. 

There is, however, another way of criticising internalism which 
appears at first to rest on no ideals: I mean from the platform 
of empiricism. Messrs. Hobhouse, Schiller, James, MacLennan, 
and others claim, we have seen, that we should not set up any 
ideal to which facts must conform in order to be real. I presume 
these thinkers would say that we cannot decide the question of 
internalism on a priori grounds, but must examine each relation 
in its actual situation to see whether or not it is internal or 
external. Meanwhile the most consistently empirical form of 
this view seems to be that called "radical empiricism," or "im- 
mediatism." If I understand this, it claims that the abstractions 
of logic, principles of reasoning, and such like, originally lie and 
move in the matrix of common experience, and are currents, so 
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to speak, leading in characteristic ways to further experience. 
Their value and hence their validity consist in the success with 
which they lead us to the continuation and enrichment of our 
experience. They are not to be torn from their matrix and set 
up as idols, or ideals, in themselves. This appears to be a 
protest against the exaltation of the intellect's norms above 
those of other departments of our nature. Professor Dewey has 
said, "To assume . . . that . . . metaphysically, absolutely, 
without qualification, everything in its reality ... is what a 
knower would find it to be, is, from the immediatist's standpoint, 
if not the root of all philosophic evil, at least one of its main 
roots." 1 And again, "No final or ultimate validity attaches to 
those a priori arrangements [of the intellect] . . . their value is 
teleological and experimental, not fixedly ontological." 2 Not 
what conforms to intellect's ideals is the sole possessor of reality, 
but everything in experience whatsoever. "Things — anything, 
everything, in the ordinary or non-technical use of the term 
'thing' — are what they are experienced as." 3 Reason, the high 
priest of philosophy, is here unfrocked and reality thrown open 
to every kind of experience. This is a thoroughly democratic 
view, corresponding to the cooperative democracy of Mr. Dewey's 
ethics. 4 

But I think it is quite as idealising, after its own manner, as is 
intellectualism. It appears to pursue no ideal because it contents 
itself with what is directly at hand; but it has an ideal because 
it does this, not uncritically as science and practice do, but after 
much reflection and for what seem to it good and sufficient 
reasons. What then are the reasons? Let us take, as far as we 
can, the testimony of a radical empiricist himself. According 
to Professor James, 6 the empiricist Professor Bergson, seeing the 
contradictions into which the rationalistic ideal brings us, rejects 
intellectualism, choosing the empirically immediate stream of 
experience. Now if he really felt the force of that ideal, he 

1 Journal of Philosophy, etc.. Vol. II, pp. 394^ 
8 Philosophical Review, Vol. XV, p. 473. 
'Journal of Philosophy, etc.. Vol. II, p. 393. 
4 Cf. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, p. 304. 
5 Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. VII, pp. 29-33. 
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would, like Mr. Bradley, plough through the contradictions to 
the logically demanded transcendental solution. This way of 
escape is open to him; but he does not believe strongly enough 
in the potency of logical demands. That kind of reality is not 
satisfactory to him; he prefers a certainty actually and con- 
cretely present here and now. Hence he turns to immediate 
experience. For our immediate experiences seem to stand on 
their own feet and to need no ground or excuse for being. They 
are on this side of doubt, absolutely certain in themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, I think we have here the same ideal as that of Mr. 
Russell above: there must be absolute certainty here and now 
for us finite beings. But it is perhaps more convincingly put 
by the avowed empiricist, because the appeal is openly made to 
that which to some degree undoubtedly is; while it may be 
slightly more misleading, inasmuch as it rests its case less ob- 
viously on a demand for final assurance than on a claim to the 
actual possession thereof. 

Let us restate our result so far. The rationalist puts logical 
principles higher than other modes of experience. Now logical 
entities have this property: they are not as such concrete, but of 
a transcendental character. 1 But the transcendental, in contrast 
with the concrete, is just that which is beyond direct experience 
in the sense of being somehow higher. On the other hand, it is 
this very ' beyondness, ' this aloofness from common experience, 
at which empiricists revolt. Witness how most of their criticisms 
of the idealistic absolute insist on its ineffectiveness to us here 
and now, and its impotence to make any concrete differences. 
So we see that the one party takes as its criterion of reality, 
something beyond and higher than the rest, while the other takes 
as its criterion, that which is direct, present, and (to use slang) 
"on the level." This latter reveres the common experience, the 
former desires something above the common. The difference is 
closely akin to that of democracy and aristocracy; an opposition 
as old as the human race. 

Such are the two ideals of philosophic thought. But further, 

1 This transcendental character, as the differentia of idealism, has been pointed 
out by Professor Bode, Philosophical Review, Vol. XIX, pp. 597 ff. 
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we cannot escape the choice between them. To philosophise is 
to seek the ultimately real. This cannot be done unless we have 
some standard by which to test that real. The standard is our 
ideal; and it must be either something abstracted from and 
elevated above our experience, or something in no sense above 
and beyond, viz., what is directly experienced as such. Besides 
these two, the beyond and the present, I can conceive no third 
possibility. If, however, it is urged that we should set up no 
standard at all, but just follow the facts and reduce philosophy 
to science, the obvious answer is, that that is only the second of 
these ideals once more. And it is quite possible to choose it, 
if you do not happen to see the intrinsic worth of the first ideal ; 
otherwise not. But at any rate some choice must be made. 

As to the proof or refutation of either ideal, I do not see how it 
is even thinkable. In present-day discussions either is criticised 
by a covert appeal to the other, which of course is no refutation. 
A resort to fact cannot refute either of them, for one ideal assumes 
a standard transcending fact, while the other denies that stand- 
ard. And what other evidence can be brought in? Thus it is 
not a kind of inevitable ignorance that rules out demonstration 
here. It is not that we do not know whether reality is aristocratic 
or democratic, and wish or hope one or the other. These ideals 
are not wishes, but, for their owners, axiomatic; philosophic 
thought is impossible without at least one of them. Each side 
claims, and must claim, objective validity for its own ideal. The 
aristocratic thinker simply cannot understand why his opponent 
does not revere the ideal of rationality. The democratic thinker 
is perfectly certain that actual presence here and now is the one 
thing the lover of reality craves. He cannot comprehend the 
aristocrat's need of something higher and beyond. And so both 
ideals are to their possessors necessities of philosophic thought. 
Do you say, "Well, then, it is only a matter of individual psychol- 
ogy after all; let us trace the origin of these attitudes and see 
which are the natural and which the perverted ones"? Then 
you are appealing once more to the democratic ideal. You are 
assuming that the facts about common thinking can decide what 
ideal thinking must be. This however is just what the aristocrat 
denies and will always deny. 
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The deadlock which results from this situation is to my mind 
one of the main reasons, if not the main reason, of some of philos- 
ophy's perennial quarrels. The disagreement about Objective 
Idealism, the issue of Rationalism with Empiricism and Pragma- 
tism, seem to turn largely upon this pivot. Philosophy has 
indeed made great progress in elaborating each side of the conflict; 
but we seem hardly nearer agreement upon these large problems 
than in the early days. From an impersonal point of view there 
seems no reason for preferring .one of these ideals to the other. 
Each represents a belief necessary to the human mind ; each has 
as good a claim as the other; yet each persists in denying the 
other. I do not see how the situation can be regarded as any- 
thing but intolerable. But if both have equal claims, the only 
way to solve the deadlock is to show that each ideal, clearly 
conceived, does not really conflict with the other. But that I 
must defer to another paper. 

W. H. Sheldon. 

Dartmouth College. 



